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men and to discredit mixed-race juries. Lisa 
Lindquist Dorr finds that African American 
newspapers after World War II helped pres- 
sure the legal System to help black women rape 
victims and to protect black men from false 
accusations of assault. 

Merril D. Smiths introduction to Sex with- 
out Consent lacks substance, and some of the 
essays she has collected favor empirical detail 
over conceptual analysis. Male victims of sex- 
ual coercion are given insufficient attention. 
Nonetheless, this volume successfully contex- 
tualizes sexual coercion, demonstrating that it 
cannot be fully understood without careful 
reference to place, time, and culture. 

Ruth M. Alexander 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 

A History of Philosophy in America, 1720— 
2000. By Bruce Kuklick. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2001. xiv, 326 pp. $30.00, 
isbn 0-19-825031-2.) 

Bruce Kuklick's A History of Philosophy in 
America, 1720—2000, surveys philosophical 
thinking from Jonathan Edwards to Richard 
Rorty. Kuklick is not encyclopedic. Rather, he 
discusses the central ideas of representative 
thinkers as he traces several themes across the 
decades. Kuklick mixes serious consideration 
of the ideas of key philosophic thinkers with 
an examination of the "social matrix" (p. xii) 
within which they thought and wrote. This is 
a critical history of philosophy, as Kuklick as- 
sesses the contributions of individual thinkers. 
He also critiques the philosophers' efforts to 
shape American thought and culture. 

Several important themes emerge in 
Kuklick's treatment of American philosophy. 
He finds both a pervasive religious dimension 
in American philosophy, particularly an em- 
phasis on religious individualism derived from 
Edwards, and, simultaneously, a gradual shift 
toward more secular concerns. Charles Dar- 
wins influence after 1860 only accelerated this 
shift toward science. Kuklick also traces a 
strong Strand of idealistic thinking that, in his 
view, dominates much of American thought. 
That idealism is challenged somewhat in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries by realism 



and materialism but is never fully supplanted. 
Pragmatism, in Kuklick's interpretation, rep- 
resents a continuation of that idealistic thread 
but with an emphasis on attempting to assim- 
ilate post-Darwinian science. The pragmatic 
tradition weakened after 1930 as European 
ideas and philosophers made their way across 
the Atlantic Ocean. Analytic philosophy, logi- 
cal positivism, Marxism, and existentialism 
had significant impact on philosophical think- 
ing in the mid- and late twentieth Century. 
Kuklick ends with a discussion of the splinter- 
ing of American philosophy after 1960 and of 
the ways in which "doing" philosophy has 
spread beyond philosophy departments 
thanks to the work of thinkers such as 
Thomas Kuhn and Richard Rorty. 

While Kuklick takes philosophical ideas se- 
riously, analyzing and critiquing the central 
ideas of representative thinkers and philo- 
sophical movements, he also recognizes that 
philosophers live and write in a culture and So- 
ciety and that social and cultural factors influ- 
ence the kind of philosophy that gets written. 
Throughout the book Kuklick explores the 
ways in which Calvinist Protestantism and its 
successors shaped philosophical thinking, 
even as it was secularized. He also examines 
where philosophers work and the impact the 
cultural and social context has had on their 
philosophies. It makes a difference whether a 
philosopher holds a pulpit, is an amateur at 
speaking and writing for a literate audience, 
teaches moral philosophy in a small nine- 
teenth-century College, or conducts research 
in a modern university. Kuklick also traces the 
ways in which professionalization, first in di- 
vinity and then in philosophy, changed philos- 
ophers' conception of their role in society and 
led ultimately, and unfortunately in Kuklick's 
view, to a narrowing of their concerns and a 
significant loss in the audience for their ideas. 

Kuklick's book provides an excellent short 
introduction to philosophical thinking in 
America. Although focused on serious critical 
analysis of representative thinkers, the book 
also places philosophers and philosophy in a 
continually changing American society. The 
careful reader will come away with a much 
better sense of why philosophical thinking has 
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been important and why it is so marginalized 
at the start of the twenty-first Century. 

Daniel J. Wilson 
Muhlenberg College 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Geschichte der Todesstrafe in Nordamerika: Von 
der Kolonialzeit bis zur Gegenwart (History of 
the death penalty in North America: From the 
colonial period to the present). By Jürgen 
Martschukat. (Munich: Beck, 2002. 223 pp. 
Paper, € 12.90, isbn 3-406-47611-2.) In Ger- 
man. 

This is a fine short history of American capital 
punishment, written for a nonexpert German 
audience. It is written in an accessible style 
and provides a great deal of information on a 
volatile subject in a nonsensationalistic way. 

Jürgen Martschukat Covers all the essen- 
tials, beginning with colonial America (Salem 
witch persecutions, slave codes, William 
Penn's criminal code). Next comes the revolu- 
tionary period (with treatments of Cesare Bec- 
caria and Thomas Jefferson, the Eighth 
Amendments "cruel and unusual punish- 
ments" clause), followed by the early republic 
(Benjamin Rush and the Walnut Street Prison, 
Edward Livingston). On the way to the 
present, Martschukat chronicles the attempts 
to privatize executions by moving them inside 
prison walls and to scientize them, first 
through the electric chair, then through lethal 
injection, all with infamously mixed results. 
We also learn about "extralegal death penal- 
ties" (p. 66), that is, lynchings (illustrated by a 
gruesome postcard photo of a charred victim), 
some states' nineteenth- and twentieth-cen- 
tury moves to abolish capital punishment and 
then to reintroduce it, the Lindbergh baby 
kidnapping case, Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 
There is also a chapter on Furman v. Georgia 
(1972) and its denouement a few years later in 
Gregg v. Georgia (1976), followed by reports of 
other big news executions since then, includ- 
ing Gary Gilmore (the first executed after Fur- 
man), John Spenkelink (first executed in Flor- 
ida after Furman), Robert Alton Harris (first 
executed in California after Furman), Karla 
Faye Tucker (one of five women executed after 
Furman), and — in an epilogue — Timothy 



McVeigh (first executed under federal law af- 
ter Furman). 

Martschukat shows himself to be remark- 
ably well versed in the enormous, and grow- 
ing, secondary literature on capital punish- 
ment in the United States and on modern 
penality more generally. His chronological ac- 
count of broadsheets, gallows Speeches, legis- 
lative reforms, execution practices, newspaper 
stories, Hollywood movies, and television Spe- 
cials is supplemented by references to such 
Standards of the literature as Kathryn Preyer 
(on colonial punishment), Michel Foucault 
(on the birth of the prison), Karen Halttunen 
(on the birth of horror), Austin Sarat (on the 
cultural significance of modern American cap- 
ital punishment), and Lawrence Friedman (on 
the history of American punishment in gen- 
eral). 

Despite its title, the book does not discuss 
capital punishment in Canada. That is some- 
what unfortunate since this subject has re- 
ceived considerably less attention than has the 
death penalty south of the (Canadian) border, 
though presumably it would be of less interest 
to Martschukat's audience. The death penalty 
in Canada was not abolished until 1976 — or 
1998, if you count capital punishment for 
military offenses such as treason and mutiny. 
Until then, 710 executions were carried out, 
the last one in 1962, when two men were 
hanged (!) in Toronto. Had he taken a look at 
Canada, Martschukat might have had a 
chance to ponder the question of why capital 
punishment was abolished there (and, eventu- 
ally but not immediately, in every other West- 
ern country) but not in the United States. But 
comparative history is not this book's ambi- 
tion; there are also no references to contempo- 
raneous developments in Germany or other 
countries. As a result, the history of American 
capital punishment appears as an oddity, as 
Americas very own Sonderweg. 

Markus Dirk Dubber 
State University ofNew York 
University at Buffalo Law School 
Buffalo, New York 

Transatlantic Encounters: Public Uses and Mis- 
uses of History in Europe and the United States. 
Ed. by David K. Adams and Maurizio Vauda- 



